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(pea) deed wbth iir farititaiiag the s i e d l > ol the genii* 
r ca sli r and in providing far Ms «em future quiet bjr 
Diiilrt«|r'h«^««fp«rp«hm«.» I hit •«»*••«• naayWeirfVer 
bearpared tbe armoyance ibey *t«l ilt w; ■deprived iif 
their books -if they will only be artiste* «o ase>eap«r£*ted 
COf iyi , iomaJ efrberr old nmoncatdt «litien*. Expur- 
g all iaii tti a book already p rime * wne roewe by carefully 
crams the offending mm m -ameava manner that it 
ihoakt be otlite illegible. Bht the tWrfme at' these in- 
dexes would be in the reprinting ef oil books; as care 
wosjMtherr be tak>-e that tbe sentences objected te should 
not -at pear in tfcenew edition. 

Kow, the -Traders will sewn guess* tone issuortantdrflfer- 
eneeiittbrprieiiral use of expurpatnry and prohibitory 
indexes. Tbe proJrfbnory inilex was, as we hare said, 
jmUSe: There has never been any secrecy ab >*t it, that 
men-rnicht he able te know what tbey> were to avoid ; but 
WoaW H answer tt*the expurpatorj indexes were equally 
pnbUe? Why, a moment's reflection will show that in ibis 
case-the remedy woubl tie worse than the disease. You 
warn to preserve tbe incautious render from the danger of 
being rorrnpred by irfV^ionaldepieeages, in ihe works of 
otherwise sound authors ; hut rf jwo were yourself ti make 
a etrflertioTrof irH 'these objectionable passages oat of dif- 
ferent writer*, and circulate ibemin a single volnroe, your 
volume would contain the cone-titrated c as e ne e of all 
the p o iaa wt that eou^l be fownd in ihe authors yon were ex- 
purewiing, and would, therefore, he a more dangerous book 
than aft these put together. Accordingly, secrecy has 
been a ways the role with tbe Roman Gntholhc publishers 
of expurnutnry indexes ; while, on the other hand, Protes- 
tants^when. tltey. can lay hold on these .volumes, have>heen 
glsdit» circulate them or reprint them-; because Uiey afford 
a eompentnaan index.lo whatcan be found in several ap- 
P i en ul -aaahoia, distasteful to modern Koroanists. TJiey 
tare also been used to show the contrariety between 
modem Roman Catholic doctrines and the sentiments of 
Scnnaare and • the fathers ; since wo find in tbe indexes 
dincoons lo blet out such sentences as these—" God only 
is to-be worshipped ;'' " Sins are remitted through believing 
on-Christ ; ' " He that believcth on Christ shall not die 
eternally ;'' " God forbids images to be made, that we 
shenid adore and bow down before them ;" Christ is oar 
righteousness \ f "They that believe shall enter into 
rest, ' sVc, etc. In the hope to prevent saoh a use being 
made of the expurgatory indexes, .the strictest iajnaetions 
were- issned to keep secret tbe first volumes of the 
kind that were published. Than, ai the commencement of 
tb&fia&t or UHgic Index, it is directed by the order and 
degree of the Duke of Alva that no one, except the 
Kiwi's chief printer, should print this index, and. that 
neither he nor any one else shoald sell it^eitbnr pabliciy or 
privately, or keep it vrithoutah* rjurrmiseioD ,of tbe ordina- 
ries. Moreover, in the diploma, of Pbilip II.ivi»jprovio«d,. 
that tbe index is not to be.msde^pulilicvbat dutribwted, 
only; to Ure eacaaiuaere^pjpiottd ia*wefj.towo»,tu*aool*. 
sisaiies, preUtea, s^«tbem.w6o^tbaUdmtaj>Bj|iB W ad.4».tbis 
office; that tbe aforesaid ptsbues in , swear, town where.; 
booksellers dwell afaaU, a s at nr one artwowhasartbevflhall 
judge to b»4u%ent>aod.faitbfiil,.wbo,sj>alliceep the Index; 
Exoniyuorin* strictly priwte. lhail .not show k toothers, 
nor aire a copy te any one; bat only take can by 
theJtelpef it to correct and «*punge the beoksraeruioned 
in it,. and briagahsra -corrected to some ee-issiasuical ceo- 
tor,.wbashalMgn and approve ib«m. Qa another page we 
find, in capital Isttars, tbe decree '• that no one stall add to 
or take from Uasansler^^nd taat,no.ori**riaUj>riBt it wtth- 
ounue«tuho»iiy.ot.theffoveriKM-jmd,oa»neil. v AH these, 
precautions proved itiauectual; for JtVoteeiante got hold of 
this very iadex and reprinted it in less than tw vnty years, 
after. But enough has. been proskteed to enow the* secrecy 
wssMuntrdat, aml,.in<faat.siiiee«eereoy.hasoaen found im- 
possible, the issuing eapBrmitDr.y,indaxusJiaB been disenn- 
tinaed. Wbatnasioieaded was ihat the purchaser of «i 
TobMne published bya-botibn cl leraeiipg noder thedirec- 
tioosiof tbe index CMtnld bwve no grounds - for suupesinp 
thatba was not reading tbeaenstine, nnajsered .sentiments 
ofitbe writer of the reusw.' Wbaii<>regarileilns:theonly' 
hnportant point is, that lhepK>ple should get .eilifyin".' 
mailer toiead.: tliat tliey should know what the.atubor* 
of the books tley read meant toMr.sMMjnaidued is no- 
Wajr-Beeeasary. 

Wow that we bsnte fully explained tbe prinetp'eo ei 
modern Jionunists^as to the prolriUUioo BndeotfwrxaMeii 
or boots, »e<cu» Uhtb) a|>puc»tion of tbem loilaevsobjeci 
we tutve in hands— namely, the writings- of the father*. 
Base we not jgrostsds to snspsct.tbat tliose wbn arcso 
careful tbat.nobervticalor.oflenstTe matter shonaaihe cir- 
t r eai td . and so inwiffonnt to ibe consioermion whether 
tbey are<l«ingjustmMoilMirawhor«, miglit nottlealemul^' 
nneertHwIewly viuib<mait*r»ua««aive, or apparentlv here- 
ticaa, when omanrrnK.it) .tli«nwxiiingB-.,f a lather. Surely, 
ifdertrinebabad, t^e-mt*Utr-th»otam, and the lighvr 
theraanbfrity of the book it iafewnd^n, the more biirmi t 

• The rut kM< reader wltl«Adu1«<n>nat Hhi<mtlm of tbejlis 
tt Hmm n* «bt«* •amwfcw «T i >i msi> .|. m wer saoftne' 
Joall lta»u.aa. Tba>. www «i Jret- sr i h wlml,. bat astcrw.trl. 
l)Um*d b) UV Concnauuiou uf >>» U>d«ltate|wlLt^,«a.r,««lilMi 
tbe eoireeiloni which they uegeua't. After Hera«*>l's«*ult, ui «.l- 
« I Hi»il»».p— w«nTtw«JtT-M<'Twae' i , n i e wtai ui -aHiae rtimr 
gii»sai,.iailil Is aaiaaski nfloi hswiin aaou wasasa*s.>MM p»ir 
aatbiw Is nude to —j 4ir<ct)y the contrary at what ha wimh. d to »y 
hi •aathet, hnwHM.roe pane* »f canoua metier are slrark ml 4 n.l Hi 
am aa r .le <sa»*jsat rjad a i .ear, i 
tflwa wbleta 1 cawr/a/ly (?) auit' 



is like 1 * to. do. TeWwa-^inverteretoabock the eirialu- 
twnof rrroneons<)pmi.>«a, tbe»mhronia«iedin the writiniai 
■of an anraor of ibut Irule weight or itdiuenct,«U)shtjurel/, 
in cnnait4encr, to interfere still more annsssulr if tho sanva 
opinions were circulated under ibe anlberitjrof Sk Carx> 
sosiom, oraay otber Tenera> efitber of tbeGbnreb. 

And we can prove that these princieles have been ex. 
.tended in their a+rpliratioo !•> eases sneb M those te wikb 
we refer. Thus, PuesrviDus (cited by James on the 
Corruption of tbe Fathers) sets : '• Wo must take ju great 
care as may be in the libraries of prinees or others, that 
we do not suffer every one t» stand poring and prying into 
those manuscript books, wlietlier Latin, Greek, or written 
in any other language whieli are not by the Cbureb |ier- 
imitied to he read . fob. these tuo aiosr BE rDBCED." 
And whereas it mii(l)i be objected that it would be impos- 
sible to purue all tbe manuscripts in all the libraries in the 
world, he slioivs a very short way in which it oun be done. 
"If every aian would. take the pains to pnrue his own. 
roana-cripu, and sweep, as it were, before his own door, as 
men do in great cities when they are to entertain the prhice 
upon a,sbort warning." Further, it will appear bow little 
the name of ji (aih r would scare a min ol these prin- 
ciples from making need'ul rorrrclion wlten the doctrine 
taught was opposed to that of the modern Church of Rome. 
Thus lbs Jesuit Gretsersnys: "In prohibiting Bertram. I 
deny that w&probibit a h her. For lie is called a father of 
the Church who leeds it with salutary doctrine; who, being 
set over the L"rd's bousehold, f;ive« it its portion of food in 
dne season. But if now, instead of the food ol' salutary iloc- 
irine, he offer tares ani darnel, and ibe briers ami niistlesuf 
perverse doctrines, then he U not* father, but a stepla'her ; 
not a doctor, but a seduetor." By ihis rule, when any 
writers, however ancient, teach docuines in opposition to 
the Church of Borne, they must submit for correction to 
their father tho Pope, of whom the same Jesuit asserts that 
iu correcting their books lie is doing a work of real mercy 
'and pity to his *oas. d 

It is true that one of the rules of the Index, Role 
III., directs that in the works of Catholic writers who 
lived $i*ce Ihe year 1515 correction shall be made where 
necessary, if p- issible by tbe addition or suppression of a 
few words, or if rot, by the erasure of the entire pas- 
sage. A nd Rule IV. directs that in the works • f anciemt 
Catholics nothing ia-to be changed, except where manifest 
error has crept in through the fraud of heretics, or the 
carelessness of printers. It wou'd seem, then, that the 
works of fathers are exempt fr>m correction, though a 
loop-hole is left for- so-called corrections under the pre- 
tence that heretics had corrupted the original. Prudence 
would manifestly warn modern Romanists against at - 
tempting to eras* sentences front the works of the. 
fathers, unless the; could .be sure to escape detection; 
ior an Unsuccessful attempt would only show to their 
opponent* an ackuowledipad opposition oetween the 
sentiments .of primitive Christians and. those of the. 
jnoderp Church' at Home. In the Belgic Index, under. 
■Ttbe head oTBartram, the (Qvines ofDouay give excellent' 
treasons why UK more win to get rid of a troublesome 
.passage from an ancient writer in aonie other way than 1 
iby a siinplejrrdhibitluii: "Since, in other ancient Catho- 
lic writer*, we bear very many errors, and extenuate 
them .or excuse them, or by inventing a device, often 
deny them, and frame a convenient sense for them, when 
ithey. are opposed to us iu disputatious with adversaries, 
we do not tee why Bertram may not.merit the same in- 
dulgenee, lest heretics should prate that we bum and! 
prohibit antiquity when it make* for tbem.* 

Notwithstanding the wisdom of this rule, (he censors 
have not been always wise enough to. keep their hands 
ofTi he fathers. Foriastance, in Qniroga'K Index, the first 
.edition of Ue La B'gne's Library of the Fathers is freely 
censored. The reader "ill Hnd many curious particu- 
lars in Mr. Grobings's Preface; and as **r. GHitnng* 
notice*, the copy of Do X* Bigne in tbe Library of 
IVioity (,'otlegc, Dubiin, has-been corrected accordingly, i 
tbecnndemnclpliasai betrrg either erased with ink, or 
liaving paper pasted .over them/lor else, beiirg torniOanV 
adteassthitr. 

Butitr«fleW<w which the rapur^ate'yiralCTr«J«noor, 
•mmtietreruioasry- is tbe indexes to the wntincs tof ;thel 
-ifathvra. The aubera, they feel, afreet snyana 
t hinge, which might batter bane been l<-ft uawidvihut, 
,whieh:c<uinet well he bi.aied oat. WeU, at btaati eayi 
they, we.sriU net ^grve faeilitiea to tany line for undia*>> 
^Behtnassagea. Tlseywtill daoo harm rf bo aseitnowst 
jthey «re there. -We shall hereafter g»ve< several 
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r, tteltiirintite, «mi *«•« oecxti.41, whvn prefwed by the 

strMrnyaf seriiaii Akfeem,.«irvs. "P's-imLpat-iM iiiHi-h»*>er«-sa 'eetw> ' 

<*m.*4 DUswrMaiiw.- The INwa »e*Mf«rl«4«w no f.itlwfwlivitew; 

.QiBrtb.; tottt^f uu|l hw«aHk— Om Hum. ttaw.UiOI.,*^*.*!,' 

soh. in i 

'■ >• rtrase reaaanr vsr -have acaess to that ttbrarr-wtrt aa# nW 

lv«IWBMMhr.thnaii»M«lMrti.OflUr.:S,#ei Qmtd apedwwiMMif nasavM't 

.it »-nitw f.*"d,.v«*. t,pjt»l.»-(.j ( pt4n^. 4.S. lOsjasu, «c 

*lt«*<ll bo Innfediaet thaaariecto^luwcarWalljJu ItHVKU.the.wu^Dr' . 

uMtlon, directed to C^jir en's lades, N. f. 37. Toe eertifsMte of' 

^ximrrnfon teen4»e b^oK-ofJOV- Ih-te-paee*' vpI.-4, dmwd Vtvae. 4 !^.-' 

,1M». .U84^ri>>dauo«ta>«>«2,-a»*kMi«sa(htlaM'Wa*«<*«wt. : 

• I Cum msCukolMs rwilw +U>'ifi*€Umj»'te'*wmm.i * \mn,l.tf 

^zienueiuo«,«seoMwius, e^anKlutA eauiaaw'o serMase a*|fiwntl. 

-'camasMtaw-Hv -ei Mmasstwaaw, aaovo ^rawaw iur-ia et'sw u aiieal-- 

bas -aiu >fak u s a a ih iiiSiioi— ii aaisi M rU*, . aaa -*»asaMB» cat'aADi 

««■*»■ sa)altatiai«*«IIHa«aisisna«»ls)siia» sa M iaw ■Hmr.Mn. 

,,» ■ »a>>i'ei w iiasuuoi » am «■!»"■ J>0» lesay farwairw «mr» 

%t seaBOTMe% Sc. 



"■ ' ' ' " ' WIS^=B=m*BSBSSmaaBSmmTmm 

plea how the very wards of a father, which are aUawadL 

to Baas in the text,, are unsparingtjr poiidpsnnad in thsi 

.iadex. ' ■_*;■ 

„ But what we are concerned with here is to trac^tkit. 

principles which have directed the authorities of the. 

Xlhttrchof Rome. And itis quite plain that the* firai. 

that it is the parauionut duty of an editor to ajsahli 

chxuhttiog that which rosy eounxenauce error and b*rear., 

and that in esmiparison of this, tbe duty of faitbfuJjf, 

reproduciagtbe author 'stexvt-is one which must not, /or> 

a moment, stand in the way. Nor can we imaginja, 

for a moment that this tone of feeling newer n-sittals! 

befoa* the year 1564, wJiaethe Trideutine Rules oftkft. 

Index were published. On thacontrary, what we behaajai 

was new then was the ach'ttntry limitation of the appli^ 

cation of these principle* t/> authors who lived before ttr*. 

year 1515 ; in other words, to Catholic authors whe> 

lired since the rise of Lutberanism, ai.d who might he 

expected, on that account, to express themselves with. 

more caution on all disputed points than those who. 

lire' I before tbese controversies arose, and who. therefore* 

might be supposed to stand least in need of correction, 

1* there, then, any reason to think that transcribers, of' 

manuscripts, or others, who lived before this.rule, al«n* 

the year 1615, was made, would feel themselves lisoitMt 

by any such restriction? Would they he not likelr to 

carry out, in their full extent, the same principle* whie* 

aaimated the compilers ol the expurgatory indexes Ji' 

We believe that the compilers of these indexes onb/, 

reduced to a system princip'es which had been in opera* 

turn long before. We must, however, postpone to 

another article some illustrations of the way in whjasx' 

these princples were carried out, and how fathers hart 

not bean allowed to say what they wanted to say. 

*) 

ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. 

The subject of the miraculous powers claimed by the 
Church of Ronteisone towhieb we have frequently rev 
tarred in our pages-; and we have devoted no amall liu» 
and spaoe la the expoonre of soma reodero impoHtaras 
whioh bsve been digtriHed with the name of miracles* 
We propane, now, in continuation of our former remarks, 
t-i consider the whole qneation uo.h-r a mora g< nrsal" 
<iciotuf view, and to inquire »heih-»tbere beanj and what t 
•reasons Cor maintaining that the age of mitaarea he* 
never eotae to aa end, and tbat, eoneeqaently. miraewlasa*. 
ageaey is one of tbe permanent sbaracteriatiss of thai. 
Christian Oh arch. 

Weeomnwnre, Ibae, by-remarking tbat the vartoos opi, 
uioas held by divines relative to the aesiuttioa of miracov 
Aqua agessiys in the Christian Charoh may be Kdueaditsti 
'three. 

1. It.wsarld tbat rrdrsaalooa agency has narer esaa a s V 
float 4bs time of oar blessed Saviour to tbe preiuntday.; 
'nay, raoary tbat the ■pamtr of working miracles haaoes*a>< 
*ee» wiladrawn from tbe Church, bat inheres in>and 'has 
bee* aataaily>«iereiaed by it in all sgss down to the pra- 
«*nt tinsev This is the opinion of thsdivinas of the 
Chareh of Rom*. Bellarmina reekon* this mirMoiocut 
power aanessg the Notes of the Oborcb. 

C It is oontended that mirselee wholly eessed asaontl. 
as tho law of the Apostles was withdrawn from tbe world. 
1 &. It.it maintained, as a middle eonste between these- 
'two extremes, Ihat miracles became less frequent after 
hbs apastolio age, till thev gradually died away altogether, 
"Chose who agree in this list opinion differ, however, frotaV 
«»eh other sa to the lo*e«t date which they are willing (at 
assign to this total cessation. Some, assuming that thai 
I o*er of working minolea was limited to those on whom 
-the Apostles themselves conferred it. Ax on the middle, 
<it the S'cond century as the period of the cedsat-ou, bs- 
csnselben ihe last of tbeae individuals probably oeasad 
to live. Others piefer a somewhat later date. 

Our immediate oljeut being simply to ron-iider the 
grounds on which Ihe first of these three opinions— tha| 
jif Roinanisiii— baa been attempted to be maintained, ate. 
ahalLaceordiogl],.take no further notice at present of tha< 
other tWiK 

The ablest defence of ecclesiastical miracles wbieh has) 
bithar'0 appeared is thai by Or. Newman, preAxed to bin 
isaaalation of Fleuiy's Ecclesiastical History. • It was. 
wsitten before he ip.uly j ined ibe Romish oomninuion. 
Ariid it is a very striking fact that tile beat refutation of ttya 
elaborate Kesay w to be found i«. another admirable Ee*aav 
3w the same author, on " The Mi<aolrs i.f Scripiune,* 
jmhli&hed ■•■iginally.in the Eoejclo) «s lia Metropolitaoa. 

Dr. Newman's proof of the continued exietence.of- flatt 
,raculous powers in tbe Church consists of three parhk. 
'He endeavours to shi w, Firtt— Tbat th»re is no anteeav 
dent improbability against it; hut. on the contrary «*- 
amrcedrnt probability, w'ttond/u— That the coniinuesu 
possession of miiaculous piweisby the Church is iovolvedi 
lia the general promiaes made to ber by our Lord; and.. 
■anrenver, is explicitly declared by Him and bv St. Panti 

to be one of the Chureb'a N<>oh>. Thirdly Tbat there, , 

'ia positive testimony in proof of aocb miraculous powers* 
having been actually exerted in all aa.es. 

In proof of the first of these propositions, Pr. Ne 
[ observes fEasay, p. xt.) that ecclesiastical miracle* , 



,a Til ililu nf Hi i nil" " lirlnij li " flnlTinnalaaslsiaskWi 
rseeranl la ■eriaslsstlsal Hlwerr." 
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more advantageously circumstanced than those of Scrip- 
ture ; inasmuch as the latter are events without a parallel, 
which js not the case with the former, because the; follow 
upon Apostolic miracles. They may, therefore, be re- 
ferred to the same Almighty cause as their author, and 
may be regarded as forming the continuation of an already 
established system. To the same effect he remarks 
(p. ixll.), that as the ordinary Providence of God is con- 
ducted upon a system, so is it more probable than not 
that there is a law of supernatural manifestations; and 
thus the occurrence ot miracles during the age of 
Christ and His Apostles is a presumption in favour of 
their recurrence afterwards. He adds (p. liii.), that the 
miracles of Scripture are a far greater innovation upon 
the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church 
are upon the economy of Scripture. 

In support of his second proposition, Dr. Newman re- 
fers to the various passages of Scripture in which the 
abiding presence of Deity in the Church is spoken of; 
*.g., Ezek. xxviii. 27 : " My tabernacle aUo shall be with 
them : yea, I will be their Cod, and they shall be My 
people." Matt, xxviii. 20 : " Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world." John xiv. 16 : " And 1 
will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Com 
forter, that He may abide with you for ever." From such 
passages as these he derives tho general conclusion (which 
we, of course, admit) that Christianity, like Judaism, is an 
extraordinary dispensation, and that the Church is a 
tupernatural ordinance ; and he infers (which we deny) 
that it is, consequently, possessed also of supernatural 
powers. He furl her adduces the express testimony of 
our Lord and of St. Paul, to the effect that miracles were 
to be a Note of the Church. Our Lord's testimony he 
holds to be contained in the well-known passage, Mark, 
xvi. 17, 18. He finds St. Paul's in those statements, 
wherein miracles are mentioned as proofs of the impar- 
tation of the promised Comforter (e.g., Rom. xv. 19 ; 1 
Cor. xii. 10). 

In support of the third and last proposition, Dr. New- 
man proceeds to an examination of tbe evidence adduced 
for particular alleged ecclesiastical miracles. He fairly 
warns us, however, beforehand (p. cv.), that an inquirer 
should not enter on this part of the subject " without 
being prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the narra- 
tive to an indefinite extent." 

'With respect to the assertion that there is a lass ante- 
cedent improbability agaiDst Church miracles than against 
those of Scripture, because the former are merely the con- 
tinuation of an already established system, it is obvious 
that this inference involves the very important assumption 
that the Church miracles are the continuation of an 
established system ; are entitled to be regarded a* parte 
of the same series with those of Scripture, or, at least, as 
oonstituting a new series connected with tbe other. In 
other words, it is assumed that there are the same or equally 
important final causes, deduced from what we know of 
the providential government and moral attributes of God, 
for admitting tbe probability of the second set of super- 
natural facts as there ate for admitting that of the first 
set, prior to the positive evidence for either ; and that, 
in each case, equally powerful considerations may be ad- 
duced to overcome tbe antecedent improbability which 
lies against all miracles, as interruptions of tbe ordinary 
visible coarse of nature. It is assumed, in short, that an 
end equally worthy, or, at least, worthy in itself, of an All- 
wise Author is perceptible in the one case as clearly as in 
the other. 

Now, let us hear what Dr. Newman himself says upon 
this head. Ho is forced to admit (pp. xiii. xvi.) that 
miracles posterior to the Apostolic age are, upon tbe whole, 
very different in spirit, circumstance;, and nature, as well 
as in evidence, from those or Scripture upon the whole, 
so that the one series or family ou^lit never to be confounded 
with the other. He quotes (p. sxwiii.) passages from 
the Fathers to prove that miracles like those of the Apos- 
tles, whether in their object, cogency, impressiveness, 
or character, were no longer of occurrence in the Church. 
He tells us (p. xxiv.) tbst Sciip'nre miracles are for the 
most part evidences of a divine rtvelation, and that for the 
sake of those who have not yet been instructed init ; and, 
farther, ia order to the instruction of multitudes ; while 
the miracles which follow have sometimes no discoverable 
or directobject,or but a slight object. They happen, he adds, 
for the sake of individuals, and of those who are already 
Christians, or for purposes already effected, as far as we 
oan judge, by tbe miracles of Scripture. The Scripture 
miracles, he goes en to say, are wrought by persons con- 
tciously exercising, under Divine guidance, a power com- 
mitted to them ior definite ends ; professing to be imrae- 
diate^ messengers from heaven, and to be evidencing their 
mission by their miracles : whereas ecclesiastical miracles 
are not so much wrought as displayed, being effected by 
Divine power, without any visible media of operation at 
all, or by inanimate or material media, as relics and 
shrines, or by instruments who did not know at the time 
what they were effecting. We find the gift, he proceeds, 
often committed (to use the words of C. Middleton ), « not 
to the successors of the Apostles, to the Bishops, the 
Martyrs, or the principal c'aropions of the Christian 
oause ; but to boys, to women, and, above all, to private and 
obscure laymen, not only of an inferior, hut sometimes also 
of a bad character." The miracles ol Scripture, he con- 



tinues, are, as a whole, simple and majestic ; the* > of 
ecclesiastical history often partake of what may nit 
unfitly be called a romantic character, and of that 
wildness and inequality which enters into the notion 
of romance. The miracles of Scripture are undeniably 
of a supernatural character ; those of ecclesiastical his- 
toiy are often soarcely more than extraordinary accidents 
or coincidences, or events which seem to betray exaggera- 
tions or errors in tbe statement. In ecclesiastical history 
true and false miracles are mixed; whereas in Scripture 
inspiration has selected the true to the exclusion of all 
others. 

Had the above description of ecclesiastical miracles, 
as compared with those of Scripture, been placed before 
our readers, without their being made aware of the 
source from which it is taken, they would, doubtless, 
conclude that it emanated from some \i dent opponent 
of tbe Church of Rome. But, as we have said, it ia 
taken, and verbatim, from Dr. Newman himself. And, 
however much we may admire his candour in drawing 
such a picture, we roust wonder still more at the coo- 
ness with which he requires us to assent to the position 
that such miracles as tbe above are a continuation of 
the miraculons series commenced by Christ and His 
Apostles, an I recorded in Scripture; and that there is a 
greater a priori improbability against ihe m'racles of Scrip- 
ture than against these ! Upon the or e side we have 
a union of all the characters with which a miracle ought 
to be invested, according to our best and highest nitinns 
of God ; upon the ottur, we have a combination cf all 
the circumstances which can throw discredit on an 
alleged miraculous interference ; and which are actually 
enumerated as such by Dr. Newman himself in the 
other Work above referred to. And jet, we are a»ked to 
believe that both set* of miracles are part and parcel of 
the same system ; tbe latter set being even more credible 
than the former ! 

But it will naturally be asked, does not Dr. Newman 
attempt to reconcile this remarkable difference between 
the two classes of Miracles with his assertion that the 
later ones are antecedently as credible, or even more so, 
than those recorded in Scripture ? He does make the at- 
tempt. He tells us that asthe ordinary Providence of God 
is conducted upon a system, so it is more probable lhan 
not that there is also a law of supernal ural manifestations : 
and that, since every system consists of parts, varying 
in importance and value, so also, as regards a dispensa- 
tion of Miracles, the same variety may be expected, 
(p. xxii.) That as one description of Miracles may be 
necessary for evidence — viz , such as are at once majestic 
and undeniable ; so, for those other and manifold objects 
which the economy of the Gospel kingdom may involve, 
a more hidden and intricate path, a more complex exhi- 
bition, a more exuberant method, a more versatile rule, 
may he essential, (p. 1.) That miraculous agency, 
when once introduced for greater ends, may be made 
subservient to secondary ones. (p. xxi.) And that, con- 
sequently, not only is the want of uniformity between the 
Apostolic and Ecclesiastical Miracles what we might 
undoubtedly antecedently expect, but the very inferiority 
of the latter maybe tbe very reason which admits of their 
belonging to tbe same system as the former, (p 1.) As to 
our not being able to discover what we deem sufficiently 
important ends brought about by miraculous agency of 
the latter kinds, Dr. Newman reminds us (p. xx.) of the 
wise caution of Bishop Douglas (in his Criterion)— 
"Though we may be certain that God will never 
reverse the course of nature but for important ends ; 
infinite wisdom may see ends highly worthy of a 
miraculous interposition, the importance of which lies 
hid from our shallow comprehension." 

Such is a fair statement of Dr. Newman's arguments 
in support of the paradox which he had to maintain. 

The answer to his plausible sophistry is sufficiently 
obvious. It is perfectly true, as he says, that a large 
system consists of a great variety of parts, differing in ex- 
cellence and dignity, the lesser ones being, notwithstand- 
ing, essential, in their own degree, to the completeness 
and harmony of the whole. It is equally undeniable that 
what was originally intended for some highly important 
end may also subserve what appears to be some very infe- 
rior purpose. Thus, to use a happy illustration of a modern 
writer upon miracles, "It would be highly ridiculous to 
erect a steam-engine for the mere purpose of opening 
and shutting a valve ; but the engine being once 
erected, it is very wisely employed both for this and for 
many other purposes, which, comparatively speaking, 
are of very little importance.*' It is further true, that 
to a person either unacquainted with all the ends de- 
signed by the system, or not understanding the mode of 
operation, or the connection of one or more of the parts 
with the rest, some of these parts may appear to be 
objectless, or even to oppose some other parts. AH this 
is perfectly true, and may be very usefully applied to 
some of the Scripture miracles themselves. But before we 
can apply it to the later miracles, we must answer the 
question, Whether it be more probable that a series of 
alleged miracles, described, as above, by Dr. Newman 
himself, and also characterized by him in his other essay 
as " more or less unaccountable, unmeaning, extravagant, 
or useless," and, it may be added, some of them bearing 
indubitable marks of fraud and folly, and, consequently, 



unlike all that we know of the Divine procedure, either 
in the natural or moral world — form part of the same 
system with the miracles of Scripture, which are, as Dr. 
Newman well observes, "ascribed to an adequate cause- 
recommended by an intrinsic dignity, and connected 
with an important object : grave, simple, unambiguous, 
majestic, benevolent, ami merciful ;" or that the alleged 
miracles are only counterfeit imitations of the genuine ones, 
got up as pious frauds, either for the purpose of commend- 
ing nnd advancing the cause of the Gospel amongst the 
heathen, or with tbe less pardonable object of promoting 
the gain, credit, power, or other temporal advantages of 
some sections or parties in the Church itself. This is the 
preliminary i|uestion, which we must resolve before we can 
carry over to the credit of ecclesiastical miracles the 
admitted truths above noticed. To help us in resolving 
this question, we roust remember that in the use of Scripture 
miracles there is an entire absence of prodigality. They 
are not sown broadcast over the history of God's dealings 
with His people. They are ultimate resources, reserved 
for tbe great exigencies of His kingdom ; not incidents of 
daily occurrence. They are not cheap, off-hand expedients, 
which may always be appealed to, but come only into 
play when nothing else would have supplied their place. 
In the thaumaturiry of Church History, on the contrary, 
there is a wa-teful expenditure of miracl s. No perplexity, 
ever so trifling, occurs which a miracle is not brought to 
solve. The Deus ex Machina is ever at hand. Almost 
every Saint lias his catalogue of miracles. National Saints 
rival each Oilier in miraculous achievements, and they are 
all rivals of Christ and His apostles. 

But should it appear that there are instances of alleged 
miraculous agency which baffle our attempts at explain- 
ing them on any known or conceivable physical princi- 
ples ; and which, consequently, seem to be, so far as wo 
can judge, real interferences with the established order 
of things, the further very grave question arises, 
Whether, from what we know of the drift and ulterior 
consequences of such miracles, on the whole — their 
tendencies to corrupt the religious sentiments of man- 
kind, to confirm idolatrous practice.', to dispose men to 
the worship of subordinate divinities, '' to sanction doc- 
trines opposed not only to scriptural truth, but to the 
light of nature, e.g., Monachism" b — we should not rather 
attribute such miracles to Satanic agency, and look upon 
them as some of the lying wonders of which Scripture 
speaks, rather than presume to class them amongst the 
extraordinary agencies of the God of Truth. 

But though we were to admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the miracles of ecclesiastical history are not 
more improbable, or are even less so, than those of Scrip- 
ture, prior to the proof 6f 'either,' still the 'great question 
would remain — Is the direct evidence for both systems 
equally satisfactory ? Or, without going so far as this, Is 
the direct evidence on which ecclesiastical miracles rest 
sufficiently strong to induce us to believe them ? We are 
again content to let Dr. Newman answer this question 
for us. He says, in the Essay now under consideration 
(p. 25), "The miracles of Scripture are definite and 
whole transactions, drawn out and carried through from 
first to last, with beginning and ending, clear, complete, 
and compact in the narrative, separated from extraneous 
matter, and consigned to authentic statements. Whereas, 
the ecclesiastical miracles, for the most part, are not 
contained in any authenticated form or original docu- 
ment ; at least, they need to be extracted from merely 
historical works, and often are only floating rumours, 
popular traditions, vague, various, inconsistent in detail, 
tales which only happen to have survived, or which in the 
course of years obtained a permanent place in local 
usages or in particular rites, or in certain spots, recorded 
at a distance from the time and country when and where 
they profess to have occurred, and brought into shape 
only by the juxtaposition of distinct informants." Or, 
as he more concisely states the matter in a passage 
already quoted, " An inquirer should not enter upon the 
subject of the miracles reported or alleged in eccle- 
siastical history without being prepared for fiction and 
exaggeration in the narration to an indefinite extent.''' 

When to this, the admitted character of the evidence 
for ecclesiastical miracles, we add all the other causes, 
connected with the honesty, or competence of the wit- 
nesses, which tend to invalidate the testimony for those 
miracles, considered upon the whole and as a system ; — such 
as desire of gain, power, or other temporal advantages ; 
party spirit or individual rivalry ; the shame of retract- 
ing what has once been asserted ; the previous character 
for falsehood which attaches to some of the witnesses : 
inconsistencies, prevarication*, marks of unfairness, and 
suppression of particulars; hearsay evidence; want of 
sufficient examination ; prejudice in favour of a system 
already established ; enthusiasm, ignorance, or habitual 
credulity ; the influence of authority, and such like 
motives — when we take all these things into account, 
and bear in mind, at the same time, the general charac- 
ter of the alleged miracles themselves (as above described 
by Dr. Newman), which this suspicious testimony is 
adduced to uphold, we not only consider ourselves jus- 
tified in withholding our assent to them as a system, but 
we feel ourselves compelled to regard them' upon the 
i * 

b These are Dr. Newman'* words la tue other Emit More re- 
faired to. 
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whole as a monstrous combination of self-delusion and 
designing imposture. Instead of believing them to be a 
continuation of the system of miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, we view them as merely another illustration of the 
aphorism, that '• Fiction and pretence follow truth as its 
shadows." 
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A public journalist has his trials and distresses, 
for which, perhaps, no man in this world meets 
with so little sympathy. The journalist must 
never be ill, never tired, never out of spirits ; no 
family affliction must take him from his "leading 
article ;" no exhaustion can entitle him to rest ; 
above all, he must never complain when those 
who read his paper, and benefit by his exertions, 
forget to pay their subscriptions, even though 
undertaken to be paid in advance. 

Journalism has other trials beyond this. The 
journalist must get up the steam, and sometimes 
the water will not boil. Roman Catholic journal- 
ists in Ireland are at present suffering under a 
severe trial of their faith and patience. The 
scribe may lash himself into a, fury about the 
" woes, wrongs, and sufferings" of Irish Roman 
Catholics, but the people can no longer be got to 
believe in the " woes, wrongs, and sufferings" 
which they are told oppress them. 

We do not remember to have met any more 
touching or pathetic statement of the trials of a 
journalist than appear in the leading article of 
the Tablet of March 27, 1858. We think it 
worthy of being recorded. 

*' Personally, the Catholic journalist has less to com- 
plain of, at the hands of his Protestant fellow-subjects, 
than most people. What injuries he does sustain are all 
inflicted by his co-religionists. The grievances which 
rouse his wrath, the woes, wrongs, and sufferings which 
provoke his indignation, the blunders, treasons, and 
crimes which call forth his denunciations, are no per- 
sonal concern of his. Why is he vicariously excited 
when the supposed sufferers are all serene ? There are 
40 bishops, 12 peers, 4,000 priests, and from 30 to 40 
members of Parliament, with 7,000,000 of souls. Is not 
their cheerful placidity a sufficient proof that the 
grievances which he talks of exist only in his own ima- 
gination ? We are tempted to turn optimists, and to 
nold that all i hat is is right. 

*« The children of Catholic soldiers are sent to Pro- 
testant schools ; but, if it were not good for them, would 
the Catholic bishops, peers, priests, members of Parlia- 
ment, and public take the thing so coolly ? 

*' Catholic soldiers and siilors die in the service of 
their country, without the ministrations of a priest, and 
without the aid of the sacraments ; but, if this state of 
things were disapproved of, would it be left for you — you 
poor scribe — to object to it ? 

" Catholic Ireland is charged with the maintenance of 
a Protestant Establishment ; but, if Catholic Ireland 
thought it an unpleasant burthen, would not Catholic 
Ireland take some steps to get rid of it ? A Catholic 
journalist is supposed to defend the honour and 
character of the Catholic body : an enlightened sense 
of his functions may, perhaps, lead him to deny the 
existence of any grievances, lest by admitting their 
reality he should become the accuser of his brethren, and 
bear witness to their supineness and cowardice." 

That the " Catholic journalist," burning with 
wrath and indignation, real or assumed, for 
" the woe3, wrongs, and sufferings" of Irish 
Roman Catholics, should have his generous in- 
dignation still further excited by the lamentable 



fact that " the supposed sufferers are all 
serene," and cannot be persuaded, any more than 
Canning's "needy knife-grinder," that as Catholics 
they have any ■' woes, wrongs, or sufferings," is 
a new state of things in Ireland, indicating a 
changed state of society, which appears to us 
most favourable for a calm and kindly discussion 
of religious truth. 

With the most brotherly sympathy for the 
disappointed feelings of our brother journalist, we 
must still take this article as evidence of a strik- 
ing and rapid change in the state of the Irish 
mind ; as great, perhaps, as ever took place in 
any nation, in so short a time. 

Within a quarter of a century a change of 
ministry was sufficient to convulse Ireland with 
strife between religious parties. We now see 
such a change wholly unattended with any such 
effect. We remember when a cry got up by 
newspaper writers of the " wrongs of Catholics" 
was sufficient to rouse the people to a state of 
fury, in which the voice of truth or reason could 
not be heard, and which rendered any govern- 
ment, or any social improvement, almost im- 
possible. But we have now lived to see the 
Editor of the Tablet, the ablest political writer, 
perhaps, among Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
lamenting over the impossibility of persuading 
Irish Homan Catholics that they have any wrongs 
to be redressed. 

As a sign and symptom of great social 
change, and as a precursor of still greater 
religious change, we think this touching lamen- 
tation is one of the most important confessions 
we have read. 

Great reasons there must be for so great a 
change ; and those reasons are worthy of being 
studied by Irishmen. 

Ireland has passed through the furnace of 
affliction. Those who perished in the famine 
and the pestilence were still in the hands of Him 
Whose tender mercies are over all His works. 
To us who remain, God, in His mercy, has 
restored the years that the famine had des- 
troyed (Joel ii. 25). God's temporal blessings 
make nations less attentive to imaginary griev- 
ances. 

Yet this is far from being a full account of 
the great change which has passed over the Irish 
mind iu a few short years. 

For centuries after the Reformation in Ireland 
(and before it, too) there had been wrongs and 
grievances on both sides. The hand of God 
Himself could alone allay the passions of those 
burning recollections. We revert to them now, 
only to rejoice over their extinction. 

Political and religious strife in Ireland arose 
from inherent causes in the national history. 

At the Reformation in Ireland the Pope took 
advantage of hostilities of race. He found the 
majority of the Irish disinclined to English 
dominion. He pronounced the Queen of England 
dethroned by his apostolical authority, and pro- 
claimed the rewards of the champions of the 
Crusades to all who would exterminate the 
heretic English. He added foreign war to civil 
war. He made a present of Ireland to the King 
of Spain, and stirred up a Spanish invasion of Ire- 
land. He appointed as the first Roman Catho- 
lic bishops of Ireland the military and political 
agents of the King of Spain in that invasion. 
Thus religion was turned into treason ; and then 
the penalties of treason came to be denounced 
against religion itself. This was the origin of 
" the penal laws." 

We write not either to condemn or to justify 
either party in this conflict, but only to learn 
and to enforce a lesson, how the discussion of 
religious truth should be conducted in Ireland. 

We cannot justify the dethronement of a law- 
ful sovereign, the incitement to rebellion, the 
stirring up of war, to serve the purposes and 
support the usurped authority of a foreign 



bishop. As little can we justify the main- 
tenance of penalties against religious belief when 
the necessity which alone could excuse such 
penalties had passed away. The occasion of the 
penal laws, the existence and the continuance of 
the penal laws, were all alike hostile to the cause 
of truth in Ireland ; for " the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God." 

We do not enter into the question how far a 
civil government may or ought to go in select- 
ing as rulers or legislators those whose religious 
conviction leads to the highest views of the re- 
sponsibility of human power to God who gives 
it. But, looking at the practical case as it exists 
in Ireland, we hold that it is necessary to get 
rid of human strifes and party conflicts, in order 
that truth may be discussed without prejudice 
or passion. We hold that Roman Catholics, at 
citizens, should stand on an equal footing with 
Protestants, and should have equal opportunities 
to work out their own position, political and 
social, without, let or hindrance. We believe 
that the avowal and the maintenance of this 
principle is essential to the right conduct of 
religious discussion in Ireland. 

Looking back to our own recollections of the 
social and political condition of Ireland, we re- 
joice to see that great progress has beeu made 
towards this new state of things. 

Reverting now to the "woes, wrongs, and 
sufferings" which rouse to indignation the jour- 
nalist of the Tablet, and all the more because he 
cannot get Irish Roman Catholics to believe in 
their reality, we find that his first grievance is 
the expected attendance of the children of Roman 
Catholic soldiers at regimental schools. 

But we find in another leading article, in the 
very same number of the Tablet, the following 
admission of the editor about these schools :— . 
" The child of any Catholic or dissenter from the 
Church of 'England may be absent from school 
during the time when what is called religious 
instruction is given, if its parent signifies his wish 
to that effect, in writing, to the schoolmaster or 
mistress ; and the so-called instruction is given 
at the beginning of the day." That regimental 
schools are thus conducted on the principles of 
the " national system" in Ireland is, perhaps, 
the reason why the Roman Catholic public ''take 
the thing so coolly," and why the editor of the 
Tablet finds it so impossible to persuade Roman 
Catholics that there is any grievance in the 
matter. 

That Roman Catholics cannot be persuaded 
that there is any real grievance in the non^ 
appointment of Roman Catholic chaplains is, per- 
haps, accounted for by the fact, that a Protestant 
government, reviled on all occasions by the 
Church of Rome, has gone to the extreme of 
liberality in appointing Roman Catholic chap- 
lains to gaols, workhouses, the army, and the 
colonies. We are not expressing any opinion 
here on principles, but only dealing with facts. 
What are the facts on the other side ? Did the 
Pope ever appoint or permit any Protestant 
chaplains in the Roman States for those of his 
temporal subjects who were Protestants on 
principle ? We rather think not. The difference 
is worthy of being considered by Roman Catho- 
lics in these countries. " Do as you would that 
others should do unto you," says our blessed 
Lord. We plead guilty to some weakness of 
feeling even towards an exaggerated application 
of this glorious maxim. Let Roman Catholics 
consider which performs it best — their own Pro- 
testant government, or their own Pope. 

The third " grievance" upon which the " poor 
scribe" can get up no wrath among Irish Roman 
Catholics (which failure, perhaps, arouses his 
indignation most) is, the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. There may bo reasons for this, too, in late 
eventful years. The writer of this article, during 



